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Friends, 


When I was asked to address this distinguished gathering 
I was naturally reluctant, for 1 do not know if I can be called 
religious in the current sense of the term, not claiming as my 
possession any particular idea of God, authorised by some 
time-honoured institution. If, in spite of all this, I have 
accepted this honour, it is only out of respect to the memory 
of the great saint with whose centenary the present Parliamer.t 
is associated. I venerate Paramahamsa Deb becaiiae-^e7in an 
arid age of religious nihilism, proved the tr^t;^'of our spiritual 
heritage by realising it, because thej^^ness of his spirit could 
compr^g^. SlrtSgonisti modes of sadhana, and 

because the simplicity of his soul shames for all time the pomp 
and pedantry of pontiffs and pundits. 

I have nothing new to tell you, no esoteric tmth to 
propound to you. I am a mere poet, a lover of men and of 
creation. But since love gives a certain insight, I may perhaps 
claim to have sometimes caught the hushed voice of humanity 
and felt its suppressed longing for the Infinite. I hope I do 
not belong to those who, bom in a prison-house, never have 
the good luck to know that it is a prison, who are blissfully 
unaware that the costliness of their furniture and profuseness 
of the provisions for their comfort act as invisible walls in 
a castle of vanity that not only rob them of their freedom but 
even of the desire for it. 

The degree of this freedom is measured according to our 
realisation of the Infinite whether in the outer world, or in the 
inner life. In a narrow room we may have as much space 
as is necessary for living and for the exercise of our muscles; 
the food may be more than sufficient, it may even be 
sumptuous; yet our inborn craving for what we may call the 
more, the unattained, if not altogether killed, remains 
unsatisfied. We are deprived of the Infinite, which is 
freedom of range, both in the outer world as well as in 
the ceaseless variety of the world of our experience. 
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But a more profoundly intimate perception of the Infinite 
lies in that intensity of our consciousness, which we can only 
attain when we realise ultimate value in some ideal of perfec- 
tion, when in the realisation of some fact of our life we become 
aware of an indefinable truth that immensely transcends it. 
We, in our human nature, have a hunger for Bhuma, for 
immensity, for something a great deal more than what we 
need immediately for the purposes of life. Men all through 
their history have been struggling to realise this truth according 



which urges them to outlive their own life in the life of the 
race, accepting sufferings and making sacrifices for its sake. 
The spirit of sacrifice in the parents is this touch of the 
Infinite, — the motive power which makes the race-life possible, 
which helps to develop those faculties in them that will enable 
their descendants to find better opportunity for food and 
shelter. 

But in human beings has been further evolved a sense of 
the Infinite that goes far beyond the struggle for physical life 
which merely occupies extended time and extended space. 
Man has realised that a life of perfection is not merely a life 
of extension, but one which has its selfless enjoyment of the 
great and the beautiful. 

After we have evolved this sense of the beautiful, of the 
good, of something that we call truth, — ^which is deeper and 
larger than any number of facts, — ^we have come into an 
altogether different atmosphere from that wherein the animals 
and trees have their existence. But we have come into this 
higher realm only very lately. 

Ages and ages have passed, dominated by the life of what 
we call the self, which is intent upon seeking food and shelter, 
^nd upon the perpetuation of the race. But there is a 
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mysterious region waiting for its full recognition, which does 
not entirely acknowledge loyalty to physical claims. Its 
mystery constantly troubles us and we are not yet fully at 
ease in this region. We call it spiritual. That word is vague, 
only because we have not yet been able to realise its meaning 
completely. 

We are groping in the dark, not yet clear in our idea of 
the ultimate meaning at the centre of this world. Never- 
theless, through the dim light which reaches us across the 
barriers of our physical existence, we seem to have a stronger 
faith in this spiritual life than in the physical. For even those 
who do not believe in the truth which we cannot define, but 
call by the name of spirit, — even they are obliged to behave 
as though th§5^ did-believe it to be true, or, at any rate, truer 
than the world which is evident to our senses. And so even 
they are often willing to accept death, — the termination of this 
physical life, — for the sake of the true, the good and the 
beautiful. This fact expresses man’s deeper urge for freedom, 
for liberation of it^lf in the realm of the limitless where he 
realises his relationship with the truth which relates him to the 
universe in a disinterested spirit of love. wv£^vrv& 

When Buddha preached rwationship of 

harmony — not only with human beings but with all creation, 
did he not have this truth in his mind that our treatment of 
the world is wrong when we solely treat it as a fact which can 
be known and used for our own personal needs ? Did he not 
feel that the true meaning of creation can be understood only 
through love because it is an eternal expression of love which 
waits for its answer from our soul emancipated from the 
bondage of self? This emancipation cannot be negative in 
character, for love can never lead to negation. The perfect 
freedom is in a perfect harmony of relationship and not in a 
mere severance of bondage. Freedom has no content, and 
therefore no meaning, where it has nothing but itself. The 
soul’s emancipation is in the fulfilment of its relation to the 
central truth of eveiything that there is, which is impossible 
to define because it comes at the end of all definitions. 
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The distinctive feature of materialism is the measurability 
of its outward expression, which is the same thing as the 
finiteness of its boundaries. And the disputes, civil and 
criminal, which have raged in the history of man, have mostly 
been over these same boundaries. To increase one’s own 
bounds one has necessarily to encroach upon those of others. 
So, because the pride of Power is the pride of Quantity, pride 
of the mere number of its recruits and victims, the most power- 
ful telescope, when pointed in the direction of Power, fails to 
-j^eal the shore of peace across the sea of blood. 

tragedy that so often besets our history when 
this love of po^^ which is really the love of self, domineers 
over the religious life 'e^vman, for then the only means by 
which man could hope to set liW spirit 

worst enemy of that freedom. Of all fetters those that falsely 
assume spiritual designations are the most difficult to break, 
and of all dungeons the most terrible are those invisible ones 
where men’s souls are imprisoned in self-delusion bred by 
vanity. For, the undisguised pursuit of self has safety in its 
openness, like, filth exposed to the sun and air. But the self- 
magnification, with its consequent thwarting of the best in 
man, that goes on unashamed when religion deadens into 
sectarianism is a perverse form of worldliness under the mask 
of religion; it constricts the heart into narrowness much more 
effectively than the cult of the world based upon material 
interests can ever do. 

Let me try to answer the question as to what this Spirit is, 
for the winning of which all the great religions were brought 
into being. 

The evening sky is revealed to us in its serene aspect of 
beauty though we know that from the fiery whirlpools which 
are the stars, chaotic outbursts clash against one another in a 
conflict of implacable fury. But Ishavasyam idam sarvam , — 
over and through it all there is spread a mysterious spirit of 
harmony, constantly modulating rebellious elements into 
creative unity, evolving ineffable peace and beauty out of the 
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incoherently battling combatants perpetually struggling to 
elbow out their neighbours into a turmoil of dissolution. 

And this great harmony, this everlasting Yea. — this is 
Truth, that bridges the dark abysms of time and space, 
reconciles contradictions, imparts perfect balance to the 
unstable. This all-pervading mystery is what we pall spiritual 
m its essence. It is the human aspect of this^ru!& which all 
great personalities have made their own in their lives and have 
offered to their fellow-beings in the name of various religions 
as means of peace and goodwill, — as vehicles of beauty in^ 
behaviour, heroism in character, noble aspiration an^giiieve- 
ment in all great civilisations. 

But when these very religions jraycf far from their sacred 
sourcesj.the^loge.the^^;®^ dynamic vigour, and dege- 
nerate into the arrogance of piety, into an utter emptiness 
crammed with irrational habits and mechanical practices; 
then is their spiritual inspiration befogged in the turbidity of 
sectarianism, then do they become the most obstinate obstruc- 
tion that darkens our vision of human unity, piling up out 
of their accretions and refuse deadweights of unreason across 
our path of progress, — till at length civilised life is compelled 
to free its education from the stifling coils of religious creeds. 
Such fratricidal aberrations, in the guise of spiritual excellence, 
have brought upon the name of God whom they profess to 
glorify, uglier discredit than honest and defiant atheism could 
ever have done. 

The reason is, because sectarianism, like some voracious 
parasite, feeds upon the religion whose colour it assumes, 
exhausting it so that it knows not when its spirit is sucked 
dry. It utilises the dead skin for its habitation, as a strong- 
hold for its unholy instinct of fight, its pious vain-gloriousness, 
fiercely contemptuous of its neighbours' articles of faith. 

Sectarian votaries of a particular religion, when taken to 
task for the iniquitous dealings with their brethren »<■> 

deeply injiirn mid insiilf hnmarnty ^ immediately try to divert 
attention by glibly quoting noble texts from their own scrip- 
tures which preach love, justice, righteousness, and the divinity 
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immanent in Man, — ^ludicrously unconscious of the fact that 
those constitute the most damaging incrimination of their 
usual attitude of mind. In taking up the guardianship of 
their religion they allow, on the one hand, ph37sical materialism 
to invade it by falsely giving eternal value to external practices, 
often of primitive origin; and moral materialism on the other, 
by invoking sacred sanction for their forms of worship within 
the rigid enclps^ of special privileges founded upon accident 
of birth, or^)i^^6mormity, irrespective of moral justification. 

^Such debasement does not belong to any particular religion, 
'buTlfi9£^ to all religions, the records of whose impious 
activities brothers’ blood, and sealed with the 

indignities heaped upcttl-th^™- 

All through the course 

tragically evident that religions, whose mission is liberation of 
soul, have in some form or other ever been instrumental in 
shackling freedom of mind and even moral rights. The 
desecration of truth in unworthy hands, — ^the truth which was 
meant to raise humanity morally and materially out of the 
dusky region of animality, is moreover followed by condign 
punishment, and thus we find that religious perversity is 
causing more blindness of reason and deadness of moral 
sensibility than any other deficiency in our education; just as, 
the truth represented by science, when used for ignoble traffic, 
threatens us with annihilation. It has been the saddest ex- 
perience of man to witness such violation of the highest pro- 
ducts of civilisation, to find the guardians of religion blessing 
the mailed fist of temporal power in its campaign of wholesale 
massacre and consolidation of slavery, and science joining 
hands with the same relentless power in its murderous career 
of exploitation. 

When we come to believe that we are in possession of our 
God because we belong to some particular sect, it gives us a 
complete sense of comfort to feel that God is no longer needed, 
except for breaking with the greater unction the skulls of 
people whose idea of God, fortunately or unfortunately, differs 
from our own in theoretical details. Having thus made pro- 
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vision for our God in some shadow-land of creed, we feel free 
to reserve all the space in the world of reality for ourselves, — 
ridding it of the wonder of the Infinite, making it as trivial as 
our own household furniture. Such unmitigated vulgarity 
only becomes possible when we have no doubt in our minds 
that we believe in God while our life ignores Him. 

The pious man of sect is proud because he is confident 
of his right of possession of God. The man of devotion is 
meek because he is conscious of God’s right of love over his 
life and soul. The object of our possession needs must beconje 
smaller than ourselves and, without acknowle^pa.^^ go 
many words, the bigoted sectarian nurses ,tj]e implicit belief 

secured for hJrnself and his fellows in 
a^ca^e^'^h. t Cr make. In a sirpil^^^mmu^the 

primitive races of men belieye that their''‘i^ ^n^ni^ ^na^ a 
Biagg; influence upon tlieir deifies^ 

Thus every religion that begins as a liberating agency ends 
as a vast prison-house. Built on the renunciation of its 
founder, it becomes a possessive institution in the hands of its 
priests, and claiming to be universal, becomes an active centre 
of schism and strife. Like a sluggish stream the spirit of man 
is choked by rotting weeds and is divided into shallow slimy 
pools that are active only in releasing deadly mists of stupe- 
faction. This mechanical spirit of tradition is essentially 
materialistic, it is blindly pious but not spiritual, obsessed by 
phantoms of unreason that haunt feeble minds with their 
ghastly mimicry of religion. This happens not only to 
mediocre individuals who hug the fcflers that keep them irres- 
ponsible or craving for hwidpnreMi6es, but to generations of 
insipid races that have lost all emphasis of significance in 
themselves, having missed their present in their ghostly past ! 

Great souls, like Ramkrishna Paramahamsa, have a com- 
prehensive vision of Truth, they have the power to grasp the 
significance of each different form of the Reality that is one in 
all, — ^but the masses of believers are unable to reconcile the 
conflict of codes and commands. Their timid and shrunken 
imagination, instead of being liberated by the vision of the 
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Infinite in religion, is held captive in bigotry and is tortured 
and exploited by priests and fanatics for uses hardly anti- 
cipated by those who originally received it 

Unfortunately, great teachers most often are surrounded 
by persons whose minds, lacking transparency of atmosphere, 
obscure and distort the ideas originating from the higher 
source. They feel a smug satisfaction when the picture of their 
master which they offer, shows features made somewhat in the 
pattern of their own personality. Consciously and unconsci- 

they reshape profound messages of wisdom in the mould 
of thelr’d^^.rtortuous understanding, carefully modifying them 
into conventional ^iiiifudes in which they themselves find com- 
fort, and which satisfy th^^iiJ?it-ridden mentality of their own 
community. Lacking the sensitiveness of rriincl wh’icn is 
necessary for the enjoyment of truth in its unadulterated purity 
they exaggerate it in an attempt at megalomaniac enlargement 
according to their own insensate standard, which is as absurd- 
ly needless for its real appraisement as it is derogate ly to the 
dignity of its original messengers. The history of great men, 
because of their very greatness, ever runs the risk of being pro- 
jected on to a wrong background of memory where it gets 
mixed up with elements that are crudely customary and there- 
fore inertly accepted by the multitude. 

I say to you : that if you are really lovers of Truth, then 
dare to seek it in its fulness, in all the infinite beauty of its 
majesty, but never be content to treasure up its vain s5mibols 
in miserly seclusion within the stony walls of conventions. Let 
us revere the great souls in the sublime simplicity of their 
spiritual altitude which is common to them all, where they 
meet in universal aspiration to set the spirit of man free from 
the bondage of his own individual ego, and of the ego of his 
race and of his creed; but in that lowland of traditions, where 
religions challenge and refute each other’s claims and dogmas, 
there a wise man must pass them by in doubt and dismay. 

I do not mean to advocate a common church for mankind, 
a universal pattern to which every act of worship and aspira- 
tion must conform. The arrogant spirit of sectarianism which 
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so often uses either active or passive, violent or subtle, methods 
of persecution, on the least provocation or without any, has 
to be reminded of the fact that religion, like poetry, is not a 
mere idea, — it is expression. The self-expression of God is in 
the variedness of creation; and our attitude towards the In- 
finite must in its expression also have a variedness of indivi- 
duality, ceaseless and unending. When a religion develops 
the ambition of imposing its doctrine on all mankind, it 
degrades itself into a tyranny and becomes a form of imperia- 
lism. This is why we find a ruthless method of fascispyjjj 
religious matters prevailing in most parts of the world, 
tramplmg flat the expansion of the spirjf of man under its 
insensitive heels. 

The 3u6liipt to make the one religion which is their own, 
dominate all time and space, comes naturally to men addicted 
to sectarianism. This makes it offensive to them to be told 
that God is generous in His distribution of love, and His means 
of communication with men have not been restricted to a blind 
lane abruptly stopping at one narrow point of history. If 
humanity ever happens to be overwhelmed with the universal 
flood of a bigoted exclusiveness, then God will have to make 
provision for another Noah’s Ark to save His creatures from 
the catastrophe of spiritual desolation. 

What I plead for is a living recognition of the neglected 
truth that the reality of religion has its basis in the truth of 
Man’s nature in its most intense and universal need and so 
must constantly be tested by it. Where it frustrates that need, 
and outrages its reason, it repudiates its own justification. 

Let me conclude with a few lines from the great mystic 
poet of mediaeval India, Kabir, whom I regard as one of the 
greatest spiritual geniuses of our land : 

The jewel is lost in the mud, 
and all are seeking for it; 

some look for it in the east, and some in the west; 
some in the water and some amongst stones. 

But the servant Kabir has appraised it at its true value, 
and has wrapped it with care 
in a comer of the mantle of his own heart. 
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